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THE suggestion is made that the best way to prevent 
legislation hostile to insurance companies is for every 
company in the United States to suspend business for five 
years. Possibly such a suspension would show the com- 
munity how dependent it is upon insurance indemnity, 
and would create a temporary panic among business men, 
but we surmise that such heroic treatment would also be 
fatal to insurance interests, for, during the five years of 
suspension, propertyowners would learn that immunity 
from fire losses rests with themselves, and that the way to 
avoid them is to take proper care of the property they 
have. They would also learn the importance of adopting 
better building methods, and that buildings that come to 
stay are more profitable than those made to burn. In 
short, thrown upon their own resources, they would take 
measures to prevent fires and would soon ascertain that it 
is better, easier and cheaper than it is to pay for insurance. 
At the end of five years there would be little use for in- 
surance companies, and the great army of fire underwriters 
would find their occupation gone. The plan suggested 
would undoubtedly be effective in preventing hostile insur- 
ance legislation, but it would also be fatal to the com- 
panies, 





THAT well-informed underwriter who prepares the 
insurance department for The Cincinnati Price Current, 
commenting on the high expectations entertained by 
some to the effect that the compact pledging the com- 
panies to pay uniform commissions to agents and brokers 
is to bring lasting benefits to the business, says: “ We 
would be glad to see those expectations realized, but our 
opinion is that the compact will not continue even for as 
long a time as it took to bring it into existence.”” The 
same doubt is expressed by many others. But it is con- 
ceded that the compact referred to is a step in the right 
direction, and well calculated to bring about a most desir- 
able reform in practices. Why not try it? If it is found 
to work injustice to any, it will soon fall to pieces from 
inherent defects; but as long as it seems to be a good 
thing, it should be accepted at its face and given a fair 
trial. But this, like every other compact or agreement 
- companies may enter into, is based upon the good 
aith of the parties to it, and if this is lacking it must of 
necessity prove a failure. Many who believe in the 
wisdom of establishing uniform rates of commission, are 











full of doubts as to “those other fellows” keeping faith 


with them, but it can do no harm to try them. Possibly 
they will remain true to their pledges, in which case a 
great and needed reform is secured; if they do not, the 
compact fails, and no one can be worse off than they now 
are. Anything that promises to improve the situation is 
worth trying, and should not be rejected because of a 
vague suspicion that someone will not keep the faith. If 
each one will do his duty in the premises, the result will 
be a unanimous adherence to the compact. 





THE lists printed in our columns of propertyowners who 
have been taking out insurance in unauthorized companies 
through licensed brokers, is attracting the attention of 
the authorized companies. We have recently been re- 
quested to furnish these lists complete to several well- 
known companies, and, having done so, ascertained that 
they propose to have the cases investigated for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether or not the insured persons 
had been denied the full amount of insurance they desired 
by the authorized companies. The law requires that the 
insured shall make an affidavit declaring that the amount 
of insurance he asks permission to place in unauthorized 
companies cannot be obtained in the authorized compa- 
nies, and it is understood that some of these affidavits 
were made before the resources of the authorized compa- 
nies had been exhausted. Several instances were pointed 
out to us by representatives of well-known companies 
where the risks had been taken by outside companies 
without its ever having been offered to them, in which 
case the affidavit required could not have been truthfully 
made. Evidence is being collected regarding some of 
these cases, and it looks as though there might be trouble 
ahead for someone. It might prove a serious matter if a 
charge of perjury were preferred against some of the 
large propertyowners, or their brokers, who are buying 
their insurance from unauthorized companies in defiance 
of the State laws. 





THE case of Maxwell, who is accused of murdering 
Preller at the Southern Hotel in St. Louis, is taking on a 
degree of mystery that puzzles the detectives. It will be 
remembered that a body, supposed to be that of Preller, 
was found packed in a trunk in the room occupied by him 
in the hotel, and that Maxwell, who was suspected of the 
murder, fled to Australia, whence he has recently been 
brought back to St. Louis. On being arrested, Maxwell 
asserted that the body was not that of Preller, but was 
one that he and Preller had purchased with a view to 
palming it off as that of Preller for the purpose of per- 
petrating a fraud on the companies that had insured his 
life; he declared that the supposed murdered man was 
alive and would be put in evidence at the proper time. 
Subsequently he told an entirely different story, to the 
effect that he had inadvertently administered to Preller 
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an overdose of chloroform, from the effects of which he 
died. Recently a letter was received by the authorities, 
addressed to Maxwell, purporting to have been written by 
Preller, announcing that he was all right. It is doubtful 
if Preller was murdered at all, or if he was, whether Max- 
well did it, and whether Maxwell is Maxwell or someone 
else. The prisoner, to escape the charge of murder, con- 
fessed to a conspiracy to defraud an insurance company, 
while it is not defifiitely established that there is any in- 
surance involved in the case. In short, there is so much 
mystery about the case at present that it is impossible to 
give an opinion regarding it. 





THERE was a meeting of co-operative managers at Bos- 
ton last week. Sessions were held on four successive days, 
but no business of consequence appeared to be accom- 
plished. It is stated that the convention was composed 
of barely thirty delegates, and yet statistics were pre- 
sented representing the alleged aggregate transactions of 
430 assessment companies in the country. As a represent- 
ative meeting the convention was, therefore, a failure, 
and legislation on important matters was not attempted. 
Co-operative assessment insurance was conceived in error 
and is practiced by misrepresentation ; and while there are 
a few societies in the brood that are officered apparently 
by intelligent men, who would like to see better business 
practices and scientific principles injected into the system, 
the vast majority of co-operative managers comprise 
adventurers of limited education and scant knowledge of 
life insurance. To weed out many of these societies 
would perhaps better the stronger and more ably con- 
ducted organizations, but a clearing out of the concerns 
of worst odor would not avail much, for after all, it is the 
system itself, the life root, not the fungus on the trunk, 
that is at fault. For such is the untrustworthiness of 
co-operative insurance that those who put faith in the in- 
demnity it offers can be compared to the foolish man 
referred to in holy scripture metaphor, who built his house 
upon the sand and the rain descended, and the floods 
came and the winds blew, and beat upon that house and 
it fell, and great was the fall of it. Likewise, with due 
reverence for the application of the parable quoted, be- 
lievers in true life insurance, as dispensed by the stanch 
and financially solid companies, can be correspondingly 
likened unto the wise man, who built his house upon a 
rock, and the rain descended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew and beat upon that house; and it fell not, 
for it was founded upon a rock. 





THE despatch announcing the passage of the New 
Hampshire valued policy law and the probable withdrawal 
of the insurance companies in consequence, also contains 
the statement that mutual companies will undoubtedly be 
organized to do the business rejected by the legitimate 











stock companies. It is difficult. to understand how the 
mutual companies can be made profitable under | 
restrictions that the stock companies cannot tolerate. It 
has been demonstrated that a valued policy law tends to 
increase the fire loss, by holding out a direct incentive to 
unprincipled propertyowners to set fire to their property 
for the purpose of realizing on their insurance contracts, 
and this constitutes a moral hazard that the mutuals can. 
not escape from any more than the stock companies can, 
Whatever degree of success has attended the transactions 
of mutual companies in various sections of the country is 
to be attributed mainly to the fact that they have, as a 
rule, only insured detached risks after having eliminated 
the fire hazard as far as possible. That the plan can be 
successfully applied to the insurance of contiguous prop. 
erty, located in cities and villages, where immense values 
are exposed to numerous hazards beyond the control of 
owners of insured property, in addition to the moral haz. 
ard created by a valued policy law, is yet to be proven, 
The question also arises to what extent a member of a 
mutual company assumes liability in connection with the 
company’s transactions, and how that liability will affect 
his credit. He undoubtedly assumes a contingent liabil. 
ity with every risk written by the company, and an aggre. 
gation of such liabilities can easily be made to jeopard the 
entire fortune of a member. The courts have held that 
individual members of a mutual company are liable for the 
entire indebtedness incurred by the company while they 
were members, and they have been made to pay such 
indebtedness by the summary processes of judgment and 
execution. If mutual companies undertake to carry the 
risks of New Hampshire’s business men, it can easily hap- 
pen that a single fire would involve the members in a lia- 
bility that would ruin therh. The insurance of commercial 
risks by mutual companies is only a matter of experiment 
as yet, and so far the results have not been of the most 
flattering character for those engaged in the business. 
New Hampshire business men should be extremely cau 
tious how they commit themselves to the mutual plan of 
fire insurance, lest they prove the truth of the old saying, 
that “fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” the angels 
in this case being the legitimate stock companies, who 
have too high a regard for their capital and assets to risk 
them under a law that is calculated to work their confis 
cation. 





IT seems highly probable that the requisite number of 
signatures -to the agents’ commission compact to give It 
force will be secured at an early day, in which event 120 
companies will have bound themselves to pay no higher 
rate of commissions to agents than fifteen per cent flat of, 
in lieu thereof, ten per cent flat and twelve and one-half 
per cent additional, contingent upon the profits of the 
business furnished by the agents respectively. It is 
optional with the companies which system of compens® 
tion they will adopt, and we presume they will be at 
liberty to adopt both, according to localities and circum. 
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stances. If the agents were permitted to elect which plan 
they would accept, we presume general agents as a rule 
would accept the contingent, while local agents in general 
would prefer the fifteen per cent commission flat plan. It 
is claimed for the contingent plan that agents will be 
pecuniarily interested in the success of the business, and 
will, consequently, be more careful in accepting risks, 
adopt means of inspection, and in various ways improve 
the character of their business, so that the companies will 
find it more profitable. This may be true regarding gen- 
eral agents, who are usually intelligent underwriters, have 
a good knowledge of fire hazards and a large field from 
which to make an average, but local agents in small places 
are not always underwriters ; they take the agency of one 
or more companies in connection with their other business, 
could not make an intelligent inspection of a risk, and do 
not have sufficient business to classify or to give them an 
average; they must stand or fall by their individual risks ; 
they accept all applications made to them for insurance, 
forwarding them to their superiors, and throwing upon 
them the responsibility of accepting or rejecting the risks. 
To these agents $100 secure is worth more than five times 
that amount contingent, or surrounded by conditions that 
render it possible for them to lose the $100. They do not 
live for or by underwriting, do not make the subject a 
study, and give but little time to it; they would not care 
to worry themselves about a contingent commission, but 
would prefer to sell their business for cash in hand. A 
very large proportion of agents are of this class, to whom 
fire underwriting is only an incident in their business; but 
where an agent devotes his whole time to underwriting he 
will, no doubt, prefer the contingent system. In the 
phraseology of the compact, where the method of com- 
puting the contingent commission account is given, there 
isa loop-hole left for increasing the compensation of the 
agent if the company is so inclined. Among other things 
to be deducted from gross premiums to arrive at the 
amount on which twelve and one-half per cent may be 
paid, are included “local agency expenses,” an item in 
which any number of Africans of goodly proportions may 
be concealed. However, it is to be taken for granted that 
the companies signing the compact intend to abide by it 
in good faith, conforming to its spirit as well as to its let- 
ter, All agreements of this nature depend for their suc- 
cess entirely upon the good faith of the parties to it, and 
the moment that is broken the agreement falls. Should 
this compact go into effect, as now seems probable, it will 
be the most important step yet taken by fire underwriters 
in their efforts to reform business practices; for this 
teason, there are many persons who do not think the new 
plan will be lasting or successful. There is so much 
fagerness displayed by managers to secure “ more busi- 
ness,” and so much jealousy of competing companies, that 
tt isdoubted if any agreement can be entered into that 
will bind the signers to follow any line of policy per- 
manently. When the requisite 120 companies have signed 
the compact, there will still be many that are unpledged, 
and unless these co-operate with those that are bound 





there will be much friction and dissatisfaction. But if the 
compact does go into effect, and a uniform rate of com- 
missions to agents on the basis mentioned becomes the 
rule, in a short time the companies will be wondering how - 
they were ever foolish enough to encourage any other 
plan, or to run up the price of new business as they have 
done. 





AN Associated Press despatch announces that the long- 
pending valued policy bill was passed by the New Hamp- 
shire legislature, and has been duly authenticated by the 
signature of the Governor to give it effect. According to its 
terms, it is to go into effect on January 1, 1886. All the 
other State companies doing business in New Hampshire 
have signed an agreement to cease doing business there if 
the bill should become a law; but, we presume, this agree- 
ment will be modified so as to permit them to continue 
doing business until the first of January, when the law 
will become operative. Many, if not most of the com- 
panies, had instructed their agents in advance to write no 
policies after the bill passed, but as it could not affect ex- 
isting policies, it is reported that the agénts have been 
extremely active of late in securing business, even cancel- 
ing policies not yet expired and writing new ones on the 
same property for a longer period. There have been 
those, we among the number, who have expressed a doubt 
about the companies literally carrying out their agree- 
ment to do no further business in New Hampshire while 
the valued policy law remained on the statute books; our 
skepticism was based on the fact that on previous occa- 
sions they have made a similar agreement and have not 
lived up to it. In this instance there seems to be no 
possible way for any company to evade the compact with- 
out dishonoring itself and forever shutting itself out from 
the fraternity of respectable underwriters. With all the 
facts before them, and with the full knowledge that the 
bill would, in all probability, become a law, they pledged 
themselves not to do business under it; for any one of 
them to ignore that pledge would be such an exhibition 
of bad faith as to warrant the other companies in making 
war on it to the bitter end. Valued policy laws, which 
substantially declare that the sum named in the policy 
shall be the measure of damage in case of a total loss of 
the property insured, regardless of what the actual damage 
may be, are the result of legislative ignorance and misap- 
prehension of the terms of the contract of insurance. If 
the term insurance could be dropped and the word indem- 
nity substituted for it, and the idea pressed home upon 
the people that the contract simply agrees to make good 
an actual loss, there would be less confusion in the public 
mind regarding the functions of insurance, and less hostil- 
ity displayed towards the companies. According to the 
popular idea, the man who holds a $3000 policy conceives 
that he is entitled to $3000 when that property is de- 
stroyed by fire, notwithstanding the fact that half that 
sum would make him better off than he was before the 
fire. When the average mind grasps the idea that the 
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sum named in the policy is the limit of the insurer's liabil- 
ity and not the amount of damages he can be compelled 
to pay, there will be less legislation hostile to the system 
of insurance against fire. But the argument is used that 
the insured pays premiums upon the sum named in the 
policy and is, therefore, entitled to recover the full amount 
named. He_is his own appraiser, and if he chooses to 
over-value his property and pay rates upon a sum in 
excess of what his property is worth, that is his lookout ; 
if he reads the contract he will find that, no matter what 
he pays or what may be the sum named, the insurer has 
contracted simply to make good his loss in case the prop- 
erty is burned. Any legislation that attempts to twist the 
insurance contract into anything else than a contract for 
indemnity is unjust, arbitrary and tyrannical, and must 
prove a failure in the end. New Hampshire legislators 
may congratulate themselves upon having “ put a muzzle 
on these bloated corporations,” but their constituents will 
have to suffer for it by being deprived of their insurance 
indemnity for so long a period as the obnoxious law re- 
mains in force. The New England Exchange has charge 
of the matter in the interests of underwriters, and will 
indicate when the withdrawal agreement shall go into 
effect. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


—_—— 


LONDON INSURANCE NOTES. 


The National Insurance Movement—Importance of the Provident Insurance Com- 
panies and Friendly Societies—The Question of Insurers’ or Members’ Pay- 
ments: Are They Deposits, or do They Become the Separate Property of the Com- 
panies ?—The Postal Savings Bank as a Competitor in Insurance and Annuities, 


[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

The movement in favor of a national government insurance scheme, to 
which allusion was made in this column ina former letter, is arousing 
angry opposition among certain insurance and friendly societies. These 
organizations provide life insurance, annuities and sick benefits whilst 
ill or disabled. They furnish, in fact, in a voluntary form, a part of 
what the agitators in favor of national insurance would make compulsory; 
but not all. Some idea of the magnitude of the operations of friendly 
societies and the extent to which they have taken root among the working 
classes may be gathered from the membership and accumulated funds of 
the Foresters. This organization, one of the largest, but not the largest 
insurance benefit society established for the use of the working classes 
exclusively, now has a membership of close upon 750,000 men. The 
capital accumulated by the various branches is between £3,750,000 and 
44,000,000 sterling, or in the neighborhood of $18,000,000 to $19,000,000. 
The Odd Fellows are doing similarly good work in providing for the 
wants of the working classes, or, more properly speaking, in establishing 
a medium through which the working classes may make some sort of pro- 
vision for themselves. The large provident insurance companies may be 
regarded for all practical purposes as accomplishing the same object in 
other ways. But all these institutions fall short of the most important 
requirement of the classes they are designed to help, namely, the in- 
dividual ownership and control of contributed funds. Private thrift owns 
and can at any time use the money it sets aside; but a member of a 
friendly society or provident company only gets back his hard-earned 
savings under limitations which fail to meet necessities likely to arise at 
any moment. You must payin so many pennies a week, and in return 
for this, you may draw out a certain amount at a given age, or havea 
small weekly allowance if you become disabled from work ; or in case of 
death, your widow would receive the sum agreed to under the rules. But 
no provision is made, by most of the leading concerns, under which a 
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man can withdraw his deposits in full with interest, less charges, as f 
a savings bank, in case of loss of work and such like caused — 
societies reluctantly allow a return of part of the money paid ‘ me 


membership then ceases and the account is closed, the thrifty man nti, 
the balance forever. In other societies no money is paid to aviiiens 
r 


their families, except under the death, sicknesg,and annuity tables, save 
in the form of a loan; a loan of the man’s own deposited savings 
Others again make so-called grants to distressed members on bree 
charitable basis. It is obvious that no charity or loan is in reality - 
pensed to the applicant. He gets back his own money, which the Society 
held. The great thing wanted, and which a complete system of govern. 
ment insurance, whether voluntary or compulsory, is expected to supply, is 
recognition of the right of the depositor to withdraw at any time the whole 
sum deposited with interest and additions, less office charges, The adop- 
tion of this system in the postal savings bank would probably compel the 
whole of the friendly societies to follow suit. Under the existing system 
a man who puts his money in the postal savings bank or a friendly society 
or provident insurance company parts with the ownership directly he be. 
comes a participant in insurance benefits. In becoming an insurer he ceases 
to be adepositor. He gives up his money, and in return receives promised 
prospective advantages. This leaves him high and dry directly other 
disaster than sickness, disability or death touches him. He may lose 
employment, having paid in enough money to entitle him to weekly 
benefits sufficient in amount to keep his family out of actual want, and 
still under the conditions of membership not be able to get one penny of 
his contributed earnings back. Yet, surely, his need would be as great 
as though he were lying on his bed sick or disabled ; and the money just 
as much his own individual savings, the produce of his industry and self. 
denial, and his personal belongings unquestionably, as the purse in his 
pocket, had he not parted with it for a prospective benefit of less import. 
ance to him than his present need. The hostility I have referred to arises 
from the certainty that any system of national insurance, compulsory or 
voluntary, must inevitably carry with it a reform of laws affecting friendly 
societies and provident insurance companies, insuring the right under all 
circumstances of withdrawal of moneys paid in. In the case of national 
compulsory insurance, however, it is difficult to understand how the 
question of a depositor’s right to the money paid can arise, as the person 
insured ceases to have a personal interest in the matter. The State 
stands in his place, takes his money, invests it for him, and secures him 
against absolute want in every contingency of life, giving him equal to sick 
benefits if he loses his work through other causes than sickness or such like 
disability ; and if he loses his work through his own fault, turning him 
over to the poor-house; in any and all cases charging itself with his 
welfare, and taking care that under no circumstances whatever shall he 
beg, tramp or starve. The post-office provides the machinery through 
which the financial part of the scheme will, if it ever comes to work, be 
undertaken. The post-office savings bank already offers opportunities 
of saving money and securing some classes of provident insurance, com- 
bined, unequaled by any society or company in the country. But strictly 
speaking, it does not enter the lists as a competitor with the benefit 
organizations. Whenever it does, it will secure most of the business 
worth having, leaving to the clubs only the elements who join for the 
sake rather of club-night conviviality than thrift. The way to prevent the 
post-office taking the initiative is to reverse the existing system, and treat 
all payments as deposits or trusts at the direction of the member, and to 
establish out-of-work funds on the same basis as sick funds. If this is 
done by the insurance companies and friendly societies, there will be very 
litlle left for a national insurance bureau to do, and that little will be 
scarcely of a character to injuriously affect the established concerns. 
Lonpon, Enc., August 24. D, E. W 
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A Slim Convention of Co-operative Managers. 
Tue National Mutual Benefit Life Associations of America met in annua 
session at Boston on Tuesday of last week, and held meetings 00 Wed 
nesday, Thursday and Friday. The association is supposed to be aa 
exponent or representative of 430 co-operative societies in the coualy, 
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but only about thirty delegates comprised the convention, There was 
considerable discussion at the meetings, but nothing important was ac- 
complished. Following is a condensation of the remarks of President 
Phelps and of the report of the executive committee : 

The president referred to the opposition that had been made against 
them in the severa s, and to the fact that in nearly all of the large 
Northern States whefe the subject had been properly presented they had 
been able to secure friendly legislation. He said it was the duty of the 
members to see that these laws are enacted and enforced, so that the gen- 
eral public could distinguish the substantial and real from the captivating 
frauds which, by their plausible and seductive statements, have been able 
to secure temporary success. He urged the necessity of harmonious 
action if the companies would secure the end they sought. 

The report of the executive committee was read by L. G. Fouse of 
Philadelphia. The report stated that the active membership of the con- 
vention had not materially increased during the past year, owing to the 
adoption of certain by-laws which prevent any company from joining 
unless conforming to all the requirements which the convention has im- 
posed, to secure a most conservative form of assessment insurance, In 
the way of correcting the evils and mistakes that have been made through 
ignorance and inexperience in the inception of this method of insuring, 
the committee suggests that it would be for the interest of assessment in- 
surance for the convention to adopt a standard of rates conforming to the 
requirements of the laws of mortality, and publish the same in all of 
its reports. If this convention could agree upon a standard of rates, capa- 
ble of mathematical demonstration, such a standard would serve as a 
guide to associations organizing in the future, to those who consider 
changing their plans, and to the legislatures of our States in future legis- 
lation. We have a common groundwork in the mortality tables. Let us 
adopt a standard of rates that will conform to these for alltime. This 
will have a tendency to check the production of those mathematical mon- 
strosities and ill-digested schemes which have done much to retard the 
progress of assessment insurance. Following are recently compiled 
statistics relating to the business of assessment insurance in the country 
during the past year: Number of companies, 430; new members ad- 
mitted, 313,321 ; number of members at close of year, 1,655,975 ; amount 
of insurance in force at close of year, $3,785,163,363 ; assessment collec- 
tions made, $23,856,942; death losses paid, $22,932,056; expenses for 
year, $3,557,052 ; assets, $8,238,636 ; death claims paid since organiza- 
tion, $122,962,105 ; number of deaths during the year, 9563; number of 
death claims paid since organization, 52,597. 

For further information about the convention we are indebted to The 
Boston Commercial Bulletin. A subject which was discussed was: 
“Ought not more conservative practices to prevail in life insurance ?” 
L. G, Fouse, one of the most prominent members, opened the discussion. 
He proved a fluent talker, but a very tiresome one. His remarks were 
generally to the point, but were commonplace observations of a purely 
theoretical order. Neither he nor anyone else could ever put them in 
practice. Mr. Harper of the Mutual Reserve Fund of New York fol- 
lowed Mr. Fouse, in the same artificial vein for the most part. It was all 
good talk, but thoroughly impracticable. Everyone present seemed to 
recognize it and paid listless attention. There seemed a disposition to 
let such remarks go on, with the feeling that nobody was deceived and no 
harm was done, Mr. Litchfield of the Massachusetts Benefit Associa- 
tion added to the discussion only negatively, by exploding the arguments 
of his predecessors. But while he was bottling up Harper with some 
skill and considerable persistence, the New York representative backed 
up one of his statements as to the necessity of gilt-edge medical examina- 
tions by charging gross deceptions on the part of one of Mr. Litchfield’s 
medical examiners—a Dr. Smith. The debate was beginaing to lag, but 
this brought all up standing, so to speak. Mr. Harper reiterated his 
charge, to the effect that this Dr. Smith gave a report on a certain appli- 
cation to the Massachusetts Benefit (as he afterwards ascertained) which 
induced that association to promptly reject the application, there having 
been three hemorrhages of the lungs. But this same examiner made out 
a clean report for the Mutual Reserve, alluding to no such sickness, and 
the risk was taken, with very bad results. Mr. Harper denounced Dr. 
Smith as a willful deceiver, and intimated that he would like his official 
head on a charger, Mr. Litchfield asked why he had not been informed 
of this before, and Mr. Harper said he had been. The-convention looked 
on with some amusement at this unexpected departure, and as Mr. Litch- 
field promised an immediate investigation, Mr. Harper took his seat with 








the air of having come out on top, regardless of the damages to his theo - 
ries, 

The next subject was as to the enlightenment of the press about assess- 
ment insurance, but no one seemed willing to grapple with it, and after a 
prayer-meeting pause it was voted to adjourn, and to take up the next. 
subject—‘‘ The removal of restrictive legislation "—at the next session. 





Contingent Commissions. 


THE idea of paying contingent commissions to agents is not new in fire 
insurance, but the proposition to make such method of compensating 
agents general has been agitated of late, and a strong effort will be made 
to make agents copartners with the companies in the profits and losses in 
the business, F, C. Moore, vice-president of the Continental Insurance 
Company, has written an able circular letter to the agents of the company, 
presenting as the views of that company that the true remedy for evils in 
the business ‘‘lies in the proper conduct of the business by those engaged 
in it, and this can only be secured by making all engaged in it directly 
interested in the results of proper management.” Mr. Moore thinks that 
this subject involves the problem of fire underwriting, and we deem his 
paper worthy of printing in part: 


It would seem to require no argument that—in a business where success and 
rofit are dependent in such large measure upon the character of the work per- 
oe by agents in the selection of risks—those agents should be paid ng 
to results, and that any system which did not properly reward the ree dis- 
criminating and faithful agents for good work, resulting in profit, and withhold pay- 
ment from the careless and indifferent or unscrupulous agents whose selfish neglect 
of duty results in loss, is, and always will be, wrong. at it should require argu- 
ment or explanation may seem strange to any intelligent business man, but so 
many objections have been raised against the contingent plan of payment by intelli- 
gent underwriters, that it is the purpose of this communication to deal with every 
objection which has so far been raised without regard to its logic, believing that 
the success of the plan depends only upon its being thoroughly understood. We 
shall proceed, therefore, to consider it from the standpoint of every interest involved. 
All agents of the better class with whom we have ever conversed on the subject 
have stated their preference to be for a contingent plan of payment. The 
of their business show that they would have made more money a) years if paid 
on this plan than they have received on a straight commission. ey can afford to 
wait until the end of the year for their share of the profits, while the i nsible, 
unscrupulous agents cannot. Asa natural result many of the latter will leave the 
business, while those who remain in it will, in accordance with the known laws of 
human nature, work more carefully for themselves than they would for the com- 
panies they represent, and the result will be a profit for both. Under the present 
system a careful agent who conscientiously discharges his whole duty, inspecting, 
supervising and canceling, when the interests of his company requires it, often 
makes less than an unscrupulous agent in the same town who works solely for his 
own interest and writes upon every risk offered and for as large an amount, with- 
out regard to values, as he can induce the propertyholder to accept and pay for. 
It is phi that, at obtainable rates and under the present system, the companies 
cannot long afford to pay fifteen per cent commission. The day is not far distant 
when they will seek to reduce it to ten per cent. We believe that on the contingent 
plan they can afford to pay ten and fifteen = cent—what we advocated—certainly 
ten and twelve and one-half per cent, and that results at the end of the first year of 
the experiment will demonstrate the fact. If this be so, it is to the interest of all 
the best agents of the country to accept this in preference to fifteen percent. If 
they ask it, their companies will consent. Our agents may count upon our prompt 
acquiescence. On this basis an agent who goes through the year without loss will 
receive nearly twenty-one per cent commission, and up to losses of forty per cent 
of their premiums they will make as much as at fifteen per cent. The five cent 
estimated for postage, telegraphing, exchange, local taxation, etc., is much larger 
than will be found necessary in nine agencies out of ten. We confidently expect 
that those agents who have any faith in their ability will advise us of their pre- 
ference for the contingent plan of payment. 

It is claimed by the advocates of a straight commission on volume that the 
majority of agents are honorable men, men who would work as well on a straight 
commission as on a contingent. We concede that not only the majority of agents 
are honorable men, but more; if three-fourths of them were not honorable men, 
persistently rendering their companies services in the way of supervision, cancella- 
tion of undesirable risks and otherwise, for which they are not paid, the business of 
insurance could not have been conducted to this time ata profit. But a majority 
of the agents cannot, at the prevailing rates of premium, make up for the careless, 
and sometimes dishonest, work of the minority. There was a time when the rate 
of premium obtained was sufficiently high to enable the majority of honest agents 
to accomplish this. It is not likely that such rates can ever be secured again. At 
an average rate of one per cent, if one bad risk gets in among 100 ones and 
burns, the entire premium of the roo will be needed for the fire, and leave nothing 
for commissions and expenses of the business. At an average rate of fifty cents 
one bad risk burning will destroy the premium of 200 in like manner. Such con- 
siderations make all calculations based upon such quantities as ‘‘ majorities,” either 
of risks or agents, beneath the consideration of underwriters. 

The question, first, for us to consider is what we can to do in order to enlist the 
best efforts of that minority of agents who are selfish and indifferent to their duties ; 
and, second, how we can pay our honest agents in such manner as to induce them 
to give more of their valuable attention to our business. The most powerful 
of human nature is self-interest; the average man always works better for himself 
than for anybody else. No man ever knowingly cheats himself. If we can identify 
the interests of the class of agents first named with our own, we may rely on their 


iving their best efforts in our behalf. If we can, on the other hand, so reward the 
ten Soom agents engaged in the business, by paying them according to the results 
of their labor, we will secure more of their attention to our business than they can 
now afford to give to it under the present system of payment. Under a straight 
commission the best class of agents make less after a year's hard labor, in many 
cases, than do the dishonest agents working in the same town who ae ee 
volumes of premium, secured by the higher rates of objectionable risks ; ,asa 
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natural consequence, at the end of the year, it frequently happens that the man who 
has by careful supervision gone through the entire twelve months without a loss to 
his company has received less money than the one who has lost all of his premiums, 
and more. Surely such a system is wrong, and always will be wrong. The good 
agents should be paid more, the poor agents should be paid less. 

WHAT IT WOULD CosT THE COMPANY. 


While the amount, by the table, paid by a company to its agents at ten per cent 
straight and fifteen per cent contingent, would be equivalent to a sum equal to 
18 14-100 per cent of the premium, the amount would not come entirely out of the 
premium. Those who object to it on the score of an ‘‘ increase of expense,” lose 
sight of this important fact. Only ten per cent of it comes out of the premium, the 
remainder, 8 14-100 per cent, will come out of the money saved by the rejection of 
undesirable risks and out of money now paid to agents who do not deserve it, and 
who systematically make losses. Can anyone doubt that a handsome margin of 
profit would be left to the company by such payment ? 

Every propertyholder is directly interested in putting a stop to the annual de- 
struction of taxable values. The most experienced men in the business of insur- 
ance estimate that one-third of the losses are the result of preventable causes, and 
from ee to one-third are directly due to moral hazard and intentional 
burning of the property to secure insurance. The losses of 1885 will probably 
reach $120,000,000. If $40,000,000 of loss each year could be prevented by any im- 
proved system of conducting the business of insurance, the importance of carrying 
such a system at once into effect need not be indicated. The payment of a loss by 
an insurance company simply distributes the loss of the individual upon the entire 
community. It does not restore anything. Such drains upon the resources of the 
country must be felt in higher rates of insurance, higher taxation and in financial 
depression. Who can say what would be the condition of the country to-day if the 
aggregation of $40,000,000 a year at compound interest, for the past decade only, 

been saved, and were in actual use in the community! Such an immense 
sum—such an enormous amount of property—has gone utterly out of existence, and 
all of it the result of fires from preventable causes, no small portion of which might 
have been saved if insurance companies had paid their agents in accordance with 
the laws of common sense. 

The political economist has no more portentious problem to contend with than 
this fire waste of the country. It is not to be measured even by the astounding 
figures of the _ few years. Under the present system of paying agents the 
structures of the country have been growing worse year by year. Those who 
know best, or who ought to know best, how buildings should be constructed— 
the local agents—seldom take action in the matter, because it is against their 
interest to do so. They make more money by insuring a poor building 
under the present system than by insuring a good one, because the rate 
and premium are higher. The owner or builder does not know the dangers 
of fire—has no one to instruct him—and builds rather with reference to light and 
air, convenience of tenants and cheapness of construction, knowing that he can 
secure insurance to reimburse him from the agents of the town, if he builds an 
‘*omnibus ” building, as readily as if he should build one which, by its fire-resisting 

ualities, would be a protection to the town. There is no city, town or village in 

e country which does not contain one or more fire-traps of such poor construction 
as to expose all the property about them to a sweeping fire. It is becoming a 
serious question whether insurance, which, in its true purpose, is a beneficent insti- 
tution, protecting and encouraging industry and thrift, and absolutely indispens- 
able to manufactures, trade | agriculture, is not, by the perversion of its plans, 
becoming rather a menace to the property of the country than a protection. 
Already the protest is being heard on every side against it from those who observe 
the effects of its bad administration in unscrupulous hands; and ‘‘ valued policy 
laws,” and other legislation, are enacted by legislators who do not understand the 
true remedy for the evil. Reformers of a more radical type are clamoring for the 
prohibition of insurance altogether, forgetting that the protection it extends ta all 
commercial undertakings could no more be withdrawn from them to-day than could 
the skeleton of the human frame be withdrawn with safety from the body which it 
supports. Enterprises on the present scale of accumulated values could not be 
conducted if the individual capital invested in them were subject to the risks of fire. 
Industries, giving employment and support to thousands of labormg men and 
women, aggregate values, relying On the protection of insurance, to the extent of 
millions of dollars for purposes of convenient handling, where a single fire might 
destroy them in a night. A Stewart or a Claflin is enabled, for the necessities of 
trade, to accumulate merchandise under one roof to an extent which might im- 
poverish him in an hour, if it were not for the confidence which insurance holds out 
to him of indemnity in case of disaster. It protects alike the palace of the million- 
aire and the humble cot of the laboring man. It is to-day the sturdy but unsightly 
column which supports the splendid structure of a nation’s prosperity, and it is 
your duty and mine, as underwriters and citizens, to do what we can to make this 
rough column—which at present has nothing to recommend it except its strength 
—a polished pillar in the stately temple of which it forms such an indispensable 
































































The true nanety lies in the proper conduct of the business by those engaged in 
it, and this can only be secured by making all engaged in it directly interested in 
the results of proper management. The present system is wrong. Such a system 
of payment in any business would be regarded as contrary to every rule of common 
sense; as directly at variance with all laws of human nature; as certain to produce 
bad results. We venture to say that no officer or director of a company pays for 
any service performed for him as an individual, no matter how slight, on this plan. 
He would not pay the man who paints his house, who builds his fence, or who 
cultivates his garden, on such a principle; and yet, incomprehensible enough, in 
his capacity as the trustee of large and important interests, in paying those to whom 
he intrusts the care of those interests on a plan utterly inconsistent with the known 
laws of business and with the obvious rules for dealing with human agents, whose 
most potent factor is self-interest. What is the result? Those agents who are 
dishonestly avaricious or indifferent and careless, neither inspect nor supervise 
their risks, frequently over-insure them, content themselves with pocketing their 
year’s pay in advance, and care nothing whatever about the result to the company. 
As a rule they make more money, as before stated, than if they were careful and 
conscientiously confined themselves to desirable business. On the other hand, the 
better class of agents, perceiving that they cannot make any more by devoting 
themselves to their business as a specialty, give their time to other occupations in 
many cases, and make their insurance business a ‘‘ side-issue."" While they do not 






















knowingly t bad risks, the company is deprived of their supervision, because 
they do not feel that they can afford to give their time and attention to duties for 
which they are not paid. 






OBJECTIONS To THE PLAN. 
The following are all the objections so far raised to the plan by its opponents. 
We endeavor to answer each of them in turn: 
First—‘‘ Would not an agent, representing a number of companies in any town, 


















sustaining a loss in the early part of the year for one of them, be tem 
business with his other companies during the remainder of the year 
= of making a profit commission for the one sustaining 

Answer—Yes. But it becomes an important question fort . 
—not whether such an agent would be = tompied, but — pee bs, consider 
pared with the whole number, would be in a position to be so tempted? It is phe 
that, if one-half of a company’s agents sustained losses preventing aconting oan 
one-half did not, the account would be evenly balanced ime compan would = 
as many agents working for it because of having lost t r companion rete 
be working for others because of having lost for it. Reference to the table pte 
shows that seventy-five per cent of a company’s agents do not lose at all nt a 
be working throughout the year under the encouragement of receivin » : 
maximum commission. Only fourteen per cent lose so as to be prevented fi - 
making a contingent, leaving eighty-six per cent to compensate by their efforts 
for any loss from the disaffection of the fourteen per cent. But these fourtee on 
cent do not all lose in January, and so work through the whole year under dso = 
agement—some lose in December, some in July, etc.—the average would to a 
months, which reduces the percentage to seven per cent. These could be poe 
watched by the company. The majority of them would be honorable men whe 
would act fairly and veep ing realizing that it would be for their interest 4 
op Fg business divided fairly, just as a company finds its necessary to distribute 
es = an were paid a contingent commission, what would become of the 

ris 

Those of them which could not be made insurable under a discriminating tariff 
would go uninsured, and become, in course of time, covered with moss instead of 
with insurance policies, as they did in the good old days before insurance and 
straight commissions were known, and when unproductive buildings sometimes 
became picturesque ruins. They seldom grow old under the present system, 

‘* Why would not a ‘class commission,’ discriminating between classes, for ex- 
ample, paying one rate for dwellings, one for mercantile risks and another for 
special hazards, answer the same purpose?’’ Because a bad risk of a good class is 
as objectionable as a bad one of a poor class. A brick, metal-roofed dwelling in a 
‘fever and ague”’ district or a location where mosquitoes make life unbearable 
may be a worse risk morally than a steam-planing mill is physically ; and because 
computation of agents’ commissions by classes would entail endless labor and dis- 
putes with agents. A profit commission settles the whole question by the simplest 
plan, and disposes of all classes of hazards on the proper test basis of profit, 

‘* Why would not a salary to the agent make him independent of accepting poor 
risks?" It would, but it would also make him independent of work. The com- 
pany could not keep watch of thousands of agencies on salaries to see that the 
proper amount of premiums were secured to justify the amount of salary. The 
nature of the business requires a compensation which will keep pace with both the 
amount and quality of work performed. 

‘* Why would not an agent be content to make his ten per cent sure, and take 
his chances of the contingent ; for example, why would not an agent,when consider- 
ing a high-priced special hazard, be tempted to make sure of the ten per cent of a 
large premium as an immediate gain, and run his chances of the contingent ?” 

If the ten per cent commission on the one risk under consideration were equal to 
the contingent on his whole business for the year, perhaps he would. But what 
would he do under the present plan of straight fifteen per cent without any interest 
whatever in profits ? 

‘Would not an agent in a bad town of frame construction give up all idea of 
making a contingent, and ‘go in’ for the straight ten per cent?’ Possibly—but 
he would certainly do this on a straight commission. It may safely be assumed 
that the worse the town the more desirable is it to pay by contingent on profits. 

‘* Why would not a rule making the agent refund his commission on risks that 
burn be sufficient." For the same reason that a feather in one scale will not out- 
weigh aton in the other. An agent is not likely to be deterred by the possibility 
of having to refund the commission on one risk when he can make the commission 
on a hundred which do not burn. 

It would seem that argument were unnecessary and that this lengthy presenta- 
tion of a plain subject were a waste of time, but for the fact that underwriters of 
known ability opposed the plan, and have raised each of the objections we have 
named. 

Surely it must be conceded that a business which depends upon quality and not 
upon quantity must pay for quality if it expects to secure it. If it expects continu- 
ous service throughout the year it must not pay the whole year's wages in advance. 
If it expects to work by means of human agents it must handle them in accordance 
with the known laws of human nature, whose most potent factor is self-interest, and 
this must be enlisted if success is desired at the hands of men who are their own 
overseers. They must be made partners. ; 

If you have followed me thus far, my patient reader, let me ask you to give your 
vote for so important a reform. Do you doubt that it is the solution of the 
— of fire underwriting in the United States, and that your vote is needed? 

“he result of the meeting in New York in giving an option to companies ofa 
straight fifteen per cent or a contingent of ten and twelve and one-half is not the 
triumph of the contingent form of payment which is claimed for it. It now re- 
quires that all the best agents of the country should request to be paid on this plan. 
It will exact no sacrifice of you to make this request of your companies. The best 
agents of the country, during the past decade, have not lost thirty-five per cent of 
their premiums, and would be richer men to-day if they had been paid on this 
plan. Under its encouragement they could have afforded to give more of their 
time and attention to the business, and would have been able to correct many of 
the faults of construction which have so weakened the cities of the country as fire 
risks. They are sufficient in number to make the business of their companies 
profitable on this plan, even at current rates of premium ; but they cannot alone 
do all that is necessary for the good of the community. A minority of unscru- 
pulous agents can do much harm in spite of the vigilance of a conservative 
maa. ~~ FF 3 

an anyone doubt that if the agent who wrought this dest 
two miles out of his district to burn—not alone this risk, but : 
—would have been so indifferent to consequences if he had been interested in P4 
sults! Indeed it is unreasonable to assume that if the agents of the town who _ 

layed such commendable care had also been paid a commission vale . 
on remunerated them for greater vigilance than they displayed, they wou . 
watched still more thoroughly, and possibly have nullified even the vicious wor 
the one in fault ! 

The other day I cut out of a paper the following item : : 

“In the town of , last week, the suit of against — on taal 
Company was tried. . Mill of the plaintiff was burned in 1883. There ae one 
ance of $12,000 in three companies. Evidence showed that this was the the past 
building owned by claimant or members of his family that had burned in the 
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the loss were 
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Companies contested on ground of fraud, and proved it, but the jury 
oe reel verdict, and the companies will appeal. ¢ ; 
Th Continental was the only company in this agency that did not have a line 
ree nll It paid the agents a contingent commission. It was in a district 
po toa there was no agreement among companies as to commissions to prevent our 
Ce eother underwriter and fellow citizen, you and I, who understand the im- 
portance of this great national problem as other citizens do not—because not ac- 
inted with the iniquitous met ods of our business—owe it to those fellow citi- 
zens; owe it to our common country ; owe it to the moneyed interests we repre- 
t: owe it even to those unfortunate wretches who burn their property to obtain 
the over-insurance which our method of business enables them to secure—nay, 
often induces them to accept—and whom we lead into temptation; owe it to our- 
selves and to posterity, to root out this great and crying evil. This is no mere 
sentiment—you know the half has not been told! 





The Influence of Wealth and Occupation on Mortality. 


A DAniscu social economist, Th. Sérensen, has from the official statistics 
of Denmark compiled the results of the influence of occupations upon 
mortality. He arranges them into three groups—the working class, the 
lower and the higher middle classes. From the results he finds that of 
1000 of each of these three groups there die annually : 





























| MA gs. FEMALES. 
AGES. | 

| oy 3: Lower Higher Lower | Higher 

| Working | Middle | Middle | “oTki™€| Middie | Middle 

| aS. | Class. | Class. S- | Class. | Class. 
0 10 25..ceeeeeseeeeees 7.6 7:6 4.0 7.2 5.9 4-4 
ras 7-3 7:3 5.8 7.7 66 8.0 
95 10 45.-0-eeeeecececes 10.2 10.2 9.2 13.4 8.4 7.8 
ME MEbisscceccesccoes | 197.3 17.3 15.9 20.4 9.7 104 
OS | 36.5 36.5 31.2 38.0 16.3 18.4 
65 00 75....seeeeeeccees 72.5 72.5 56.5 77.1 385 43-3 
75 and more ........... | 173.1 173.1 139-3 192.7 98.2 120.3 





The above figures serve as further proof of the results of the investiga- 
tions by Jos. Kérésy, ‘‘On the influence of wealth and conditions of 
dwelling upon the mortality and causes of death,” the principal features 
of which will be treated in another issue of THE SpecTator. Appended 
are the results published in a German sanitary periodical on the influence 
of wealth on mortality in a German city. With persons having the 
meagre annual income of from nothing to 600 marks there was a mortality 
of 3.17 per cent; of from 600 to 1500 marks, a mortality of 2.79 per cent; 
of from 1500 to 3000 marks, a mortality of 2.14 per cent, and above 3000 
marks the mortality was 1.71 per cent. 





The Accident Insurance Company of North America. 


Artur A. Mosuer of St. Louis has given publicity to the following in- 
teresting relations that he has recently held with the Accident Insurance 
Company of North America, a Canadian corporation doing business in 
this country : 


At the February, 1885, term of the Circuit Court of the city of St. 
Louis, the Accident Insurance Company of North America brought suit 
against me in the modest sum of $10,000 for libeling their financial con- 
dition, The alleged libel was contained in a private letter written by me 
0a person in Galveston, Tex. (who has since become an agent of the 
company), in which I expressed the opinion that the company was in very 
shallow water, that its dissolution was only a question of a short time, 
and that itwas unworthy of public patronage. 

My answer to its complaint was, that at the time of writing the letter I 
had good reasons to believe, from the company’s official reports and 
statements to the insurance department of the State of Missouri and else- 

; where, that it was doing its business at a loss, that its capital was being 
impaired, and that it was not in a prosperous condition; and that said 
letter was written in good faith in this belief. - 
Shortly after this suit was brought, Edward Rawlings, the chief execu- 
live officer of the company, extensively advertised the bringing of this suit 
a the amount of damages claimed, giving the public and the Insurance 
ommissioner to understand that I had wantonly and maliciously de- 

era ‘sn fair name and reputation of his company, and was to be pun- 

held Y paying $10,000 and costs for my conduct ; in other words, I was 
up to the public as a ‘“‘ terrible example ” for the benefit of others. 
oti that my statements were true, and that therefore no injustice 

right €n done the company, and further believing that the public had a 

nth know the exact truth in regard to its financial condition, I in- 
other fice, attorneys to procure the deposition of Mr. Rawlings and 
Officers of that company at their head office in Montreal, Canada, 
to make a thorough examination of its affairs. A commission for 















this object was procured from the Circuit Court, and due notice of time 
and place of taking the depositions, viz., the 6th of August, was given to 
plaintiff's counsel. On that day my attorney appeared in Montreal to 
conduct the examination of witnesses. Mr. Rawlings and F. F. Parkins, 
the assistant secretary, were subpoenaed and both were present, and the 
company was represented by counsel. 

After the examination had progressed far enough to develop my pur- 
pose to learn the exact status of the company, Mr. Rawlings declined to 
answer certain questions tending to disclose how its affairs were being 
managed and the value of its assets, and finally refused to answer any 
further questions whatsoever : whereupon proceedings were taken before 
one of the judges of the Superior Court of that district to compel him to 
answer. The judge ruled that he must answer all questions put to him 
by the Commissioner, and thereupon the examination proceeded until 
the hour of adjournment, when it was agreed that the examination of Mr. 
Rawlings should be resumed on the following morning at nine o’clock. 
Mr. Rawlings failed to put in an appearance at that hour, and the com- 
pany’s attorney announced that he had left the city the evening before ; 
that the company had ‘‘thrown up the sponge,” and that Mr. Rawlings 
before leaving had telegraphed to the plaintiff’s attorneys at St. Louis to 
dismiss the suit at once, pay all costs and notify my attorneys immediately 
that it had been done, and to stop taking depositions. Plaintiff then 
filed with the Commissioner a paper stating that the suit had been dis- 
missed. My attorney urged the plaintiff's attorney not to withdraw the 
suit, but to proceed with its prosecution, and offered to enter at once 
upon the examination of Mr. Parkins, the assistant secretary, who had 
been present during the examination of Mr. Rawlings, and who, as Mr. 
Rawlings had frequently stated, was very familiar with all the company’s 
affairs; but the company’s counsel persistently declined to aid us in 
making any further investigation into its affairs. 

By the dismissal of the suit I am of course deprived of the opportunity 
to push my investigation any further. 

From the foregoing statement of facts, which can be fully corroborated 
by my attorneys, I ask the public to draw its own conclusions in regard 
to the financial soundness of this company. For stating that I believed, 
and had good reason to believe, that the company was financially un- 
sound, I was sued for large damages; and when I proposed to prove 
that the statement was true, out of the lips of its trusted officials, its chief 
executive officer, who was then being examined under order of court, left 
the city of Montreal between two days, put himself in contempt of the 
order of the Canadian court, and in great haste telegraphed to the com- 
pany’s attorneys in St. Louis to dismiss the suit; and this, too, without 
stopping to put his signature to that portion of his testimony which had 
been drawn out of him under order of court. 

If this company is sound financially, can any reason be assigned for 
the course pursued by its officers, as above narrated, which is consistent 
with a sane mental condition? It was on trial for its right to public 
patronage, for its right to the confidence of the citizens of Missouri and 
other States in which it is engaged in the prosecution of its business; in 
short, it was on trial for its right to have an existence at all. 

Inasmuch as I have been prevented by this remarkable action on the 
part of this company from finishing an investigation into its affairs, and 
as full power and authority is by law vested in the Commissioners of 
Insurance of the different States in which it is now engaged in the prose- 
cution of its business, to make a searching examination into its financial 
condition, I respectfully suggest that the public have a right to require— 
and in view of what 1s herein stated, to demand—that said Commission- 
ers take immediate action in regard to this matter ; and further, that when 
such examination is made it shall extend to all its liabilities, including 
all outstanding claims contested at law by this company, and all other 
unadjusted claims of which it has been notified, whether they are admitted 
by the company as liabilities or not, as well as to the value of its assets. 





Criticisms Justified by Time. 


WHEN The Record first began to denounce the essential and basic rotten- 
ness of the assessment plan of insurance—the ‘‘ monkey bridge,” the con- 
tinuance of which depended solely on the caprice or the strength of tail 
of each member of the confederation—to foretell its inevitable end, and 
to warn the public against wasting their money and their years of health 
in such a bottomless pit of certain failure and probable plunder, a large 
part of that public requited the service with nothing but jeers and abuse. 
Our motives were maligned, our prophecies scouted and neglected, and 
our figures ignored, for they could not be overthrown, We were charged 
with being actuated solely by jealousy of prosperous rivals, and hatred of 
new devices that shamed our ‘‘ antiquated methods,” as though it were 
not the duty of honest men in any branch of business to expose quackery 
and swindling or save ignorant people from being misled by plausible 
fallacies, and as though the question of our motives were of any import- 
ance in deciding whether a company could pay out more money than it 
received, without capital and without investing a dollar of funds, and not 
speedily come to ruin. So besotted have hundreds of thousands been 
with this lunatic idea that they can multiply money by joining together 
and each agreeing to pay all the rest treble or tenfold what they paid in, 
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that they have flung arithmetic and common sense to the winds, and 
many have irretrievably lost their opportunities for actual insurance while 
squandering their savings on these worthless schemes. The multiplica- 
tion table is not enough ; they must actually lose their money before they 
will be convinced. 

From the first, we have spoken plain English and plain truth about 
these concerns. We have not thought it worth while to soften harsh but 
truthful words, or pretend that we thought a swindle anything else than 
a swindle. Whether the promoters of any given company are knaves or 
dupes is of little importance ; the foundation is just as rotten and the loss 
to the members just as great in one case as in the other. Personal 
probity and absence of intention to defraud are no more excuse for estab- 
lishing a hat-passing society than for running a gambling hell or a mock- 
auction shop. Therefore, profoundly convinced of the righteousness of 
our cause, anxious, like all good citizens, for the welfare of the com- 
munity, and certain that the waste of public money and the debauching 
of the popular mind did far more harm to the victims than to ourselves, 
we have fought with all our power to restore the reign of sense and reason 
once more. Time has vindicated us even more quickly than we expected, 
and reinforced our arguments with a swarm of irrefragable facts, Not 
only have these bubbles burst by hundreds, but they have burst with a 
rapidity startling even to ourselves. Their self-evident worthlessness 
has often alarmed and driven off their organizers almost at the outset ; 
great numbers have been proclaimed and hunted down as public enemies; 
scandalous dishonesty in the management has been the rule rather than 
the exception, thus adding to the inherent defects of the system the abuse 
from which it pretends to be specially free; and the remaining ones 
which pretend to carry on any sort of legitimate business are doubtless 
conscious, despite a veil of outward boastfulness, that they must soon 
follow the others. 

But argument and warning do not thereby cease to be needful. So in- 
tense is the cupidity of men, so ready are they to swallow the grossest 
falsehoods and the most glaring absurdities when gain is offered them 
without labor, that they deliberately shut their eyes to the meaning of 
such invariable failure, and prefer to be defrauded rather than give up 
their hopes of obtaining something for nothing ; and a fresh crop of im- 
postures continually spring up to take the place of the old. They assign 
every cause of failure but the right one, and account for it by local and 
temporary causes, instead of the one great and universal one—that their 
scheme is a greater chimera than the philosopher’s stone itself, for that, 
at least, required substance to create substance. The need of exposition 
will not cease till the ordinary laws of business and the fundamental 
principles of mathematics are accepted as basis of action by the whole 
community. Furthermore, this huge body of ignorance and prejudice, 
always suspicious of and often hostile to legitimate insurance, ready to 
favor anything which promises to hamper and harass ‘that business, and 
equally ready to suspend all law and equity in favor of anybody who pre- 
tends to have discovered something better at a quarter the cost, has the 
making of laws for—or rather against—the entire insurance interest. 
Men will not always take the pains to inform themselves of the nature 
and conditions of the business, that they may act with justice and intelli- 
gence; it is easier to be governed by unreasoning hate, and cast a heed- 
less vote for any measure that seems likely to embarrass it, and the 
assessment companies pretend to be a sort of incorporated primary 
caucus, where the entire populace bears rule, and to bea poor but honest 
set, waging an unequal war against a lot of grasping capitalists, and so 
entitled to sympathy and help. The fact is, that sometimes honestly, but 
oftener of set purpose, they are quacks and impostors, engaged in fleec- 
ing and demoralizing the public ; and we shall not consider our work in 
this line complete till we have made this clear to legislators as well as to 
everyone else.— 7vaveler’s Record. 





The New Hampshire Valued Policy Law. 


Tue following despatch announcing the passage of the valued policy law 
by the New Hampshire legislature was printed in the daily papers of this 
city on Sunday last : 

The passage of the valued insurance bill is causing a great deal 
of discussion here concerning the probable action of foreign companies 
now doing business in this State. A well-known insurance agent 
of Concord says he believes that all the companies will withdraw 
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from New Hampshire. The general agents of sixty-seven out of sixt 
eight of them some weeks ago signed a paper agreeing to withdraw if th : 
bill passed, More than sixty other companies not working in this mir 
have agreed to stand by those licensed here, in case the latter dad 
withdraw. Nine-tenths of the insurance of the State is in the hands of 
foreign organizations, while but nine-tenths of the balance has been 
placed by the New Hampshire Company of Manchester, It is believed 
here that the last named will stop business in this State if the foreign 
companies do, All the English companies have cabled their agents in 
this State, directing them, in case the bill should pass, not only to stop 
business but to cancel all policies, 

Agents are to-day pushing the writing of policies as fast as possible in 
the expectation of being ordered to stop business. Work is even being 
anticipated, and policies not fully expired are being renewed, The im. 
pression here is that in case of the withdrawal of the companies, existing 
policies will not be canceled. It ,is expected that the organization of 
mutual companies in the State will be begun immediately. The insur. 
ance law does not go into effect until January 1. The bill has been since 
signed by the Governor. 





The Dallas Fire Department and the Underwiiters. 


DALLAS, TEX., recently changed its fire protective service from the vol. 
unteer to the paid system, which fact gave rise to some unfriendly 
criticisms. As a consequence of alleged inefficiency of the department, 
the president of the State Board of Underwriters addressed a communica- 
tion to the president of the locai board at Dallas, which elicited the 
following responses, showing the present condition of the fire department, 
As a result, the contemplated advance in rates will probably not be en- 


forced : 
DALLAS, Tex., August 25, 1885, 


N. O. Lauve, Esq., President Association of Fire Underwriters for Texas, 
Austin, Tex.: 

Your favor of 3d inst., referring to the “alleged” unsatisfactory con- 
dition of our fire department, was received in due time ; and, having been 
submitted to the board for action, we have been instructed to investigate 
its present status, and report same to you for the information of the ex. 
ecutive committee. 

The dissatisfaction of the volunteer firemen originated in the taking 
from them the selection of the department officers, and vesting same in 
the city council, who now elect the chief and assistant engineers, and who 
also, through the committee on fire department, employ its paid members 
—the department now being an entirely paid one, and the only full paid 
department in Texas. The letters herewith from Hon. J. H. Brown, 
Mayor, and Chas. Kahn, chief engineer, more fully explain the condition 
of the department to-day, and, we think, will be sufficient to thoroughly 
satisfy the executive committee that no change of classification of Dallas 
will be at all necessary. 

The board does not hesitate to affirm that the protection now afforded 
by our present department, in its full paid capacity, is vastly superior to 
that heretofore given us by the volunteer firemen. Very respectfully, 

Gero. J. Dexter, President. 
DALLAs, TEx., August 6, 1885.° 
Gro. J. DexTER, President Dallas Board of Underwriters : 

Your communication, with the resolution of the State Board of Under- 
writers, is this moment received. The action is extraordinary, and 
evidently based on a total misapprehension of facts, The only change in 
our fire department is a revolution, total and complete, in its management 
from a volunteer to a paid department, guaranteeing absolute control, 
promptness and efficiency. It has been under consideration since last 
year, was adopted by resolution nearly two weeks ago, and reduced into 
law by an ordinance passed yesterday. So, for the first time in her 
history, Dallas to-day has a perfectly organized paid fire department. 
The volunteer plan, long fulfilling its mission, fell at last by its ows 
weight as impracticable in our present condition. Yours very traly, 

Joun Henry Brown, Mayor. 
DALLAS, TEXx., August 8, 1885. 
Geo, J. Dexter, President Dallas Board of Underwriters : 

In answer to your letter of yesterday, I will say that the fire department 
under my charge is now composed of twenty-two men, all full paid, coa- 
sisting of one chief, two engineers for steamers, eight drivers and eleven 
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fremen, all ready at a moment’s notice to respond to all alarms. The 
firemen have been selected by the committee on fire department of the 
city council, chiefly from thé volunteer force, and were employed on 
account of their efficiency. we . 

Under the recent ordinance establishing the paid department, each 
member is required to sleep in the engine-house (of which we have two), 
and all are subject to the rules recently adopted for their governance, 
which have been compiled from rules in force by the New York, St. Louis 
and Chicago departments. 

Our apparatus consists of one Ahrens steamer No, 2 (new), one Silsby 
steamer No. 2 (new), two two-horse hose carts, one one-horse hose cart, 
one two-horse hook and ladder truck, two supply wagons. 

The entire apparatus, including the horses, are the property of the city ; 
and we have now in use 3000 feet of hose in good order, all nearly new, 
and 1000 feet suitable for hydrant pressure. 

The number of men employed will be increased from time to time, as 
may be required, and the office of the assistant chief will be filled at the 
approaching meeting of the city council, 

Your board is respectfully invited to inspect the department and attend 
a drill at such time as you may see fit to appoint. Yours truly, 

Cuas. Kann, Chief Engineer. 





Mortality of Infants. 


Tue mortality of children during their, first year of life has, for the period 
of from 1875 to 1883, been observed and very ably compiled by V. Firks, 
member of the Royal Statistical Bureau of Prussia. The following re- 
sults are culled from his observations : Of each 1000 legitimate children, 
including still borns, on an average 776 survived the first year of life; of 
each 1000 illegitimate, only 615, girls preponderating somewhat—while 
boys are in the minority. The condition of the parents exerts a greater 
influence upon the babies than their sex, while in all grades of life legiti- 
mate girls are subject to the least mortality, illegitimate girls to the 
greatest, and illegitimate boys to a lower rate of mortality than legitimate 
girls, At the time of birth the probable expectation of life of legitimate 
boys amounts to 39.26 years; legitimate girls, 43.76 years ; illegitimate 
boys, however, only 15.2 years; illegitimate girls, 25.0 years. After com- 
pleting the fifth day of life, an increased jeopardy in their life intervenes, 
which very probably is due to their altered condition of nourishment. 
The death rate of legitimate children is a standard for the average con- 
dition of life of the population, because the love of the parents for their 
offspring prompts them to prolong the life of the latter to the extent of 
the means at their disposal. In three parts of Prussia the death rate of 
legitimate children is very large—in all three of which a large part of the 
population is very poor. The religious tendency of the parents is cited 
in connection with the mortality of children. Of each 1000 born legiti- 
mate, there died before the completion of the first year: Of Evangelical 
parents, 229; Catholic, 223; Jewish, 172. Of each 1000 illegitimate 
births there survived the first year: Of Evangelical mothers, 624; 
Catholic, 603 ; Jewish, 592. Illegitimate children of Jewish mothers are, 
according to this, subject to a much higher rate of mortality, and what is 
more singular yet, still births of toys are more common with Jewish 
mothers than with Evangelical or Catholic. The branch of industry of 
the parents, more especially that of the mother, exerts a very great in- 
fluence upon the mortality of children. Several trades have a very per- 
nicious influence; first in line is the textile branch, if followed as a 
domestic industry. The manner of dwelling of the parents also has an 
influence, both upon legitimate and illegitimate children. The death rate 


' of children in their first year of life is greatest in large cities ; smallest in 


the country, 





Assets, Books and Receiver Gone Glimmering. 


The history of the De Soto Life Insurance Company of St. Louis fur- 
nishes another sad commentary upon the St. Louis Circuit Court receiv- 
ership business, 

The De Soto was organized with a capital of $150,000 in 1871. It 
Promptly began going to the mischief and soon arrived there. In 1871, 
the directors made a contract for the reinsurance of the policies with the 
Republic of Chicago, the company which was supposed to have been 
swallowed up in the first great fire in that city, but came to the front and 








paid its policyholders in full. At this time the De Soto had about 1250 
policies, Inthe course of two years it transferred to the Republic 800 
policies. Early in 1874 it paid the St. Louis Life Insurance Company 
$20,000 to assume the remainder of its risks, fifty-four policies, amount- 
ing to about the sum designated. The corporation still maintained its 
existence, 2nd kept on deposit in the insurance department $100,000, 
In 1875, Insurance Superintendent Price consented to the substitution of 
ten notes of $10,000 each, secured by mortgage on the insurance build- 
ing, corner of Sixth and Locusts streets, for the cash deposit, and the 
latter went into the hands of the St. Louis Life. In 1878, the De Soto 
was declared insolvent, and S. W. Heman was appointed receiver. 
The total liabilities at that time were upon a few policies, estimated at 
about $5900, and afterwards ascertained to be actually $5,596.17 upon 
three claims. No other liabilities of any kind were set up against the com- 
pany. It is confidently asserted by an old and experienced business man 
that the affairs of the company could have been settled up by the actuary 
of the insurance department at a comparatively slight expense and largely 
to the benefit of the policyholders, But it was considered necessary to 
have a receiver, and Mr. Heman took the De Soto into his hands, along 
with the Atlas and St. Louis Mutual. At the beginning of his adminis- 
tration he was authorized to borrow money on the strength of the prob- 
able assets, and did borrow $5000. 

From that time on until some time in the fall of 1882, Mr. Heman drew 
$100 a month for his services as receiver, $1500 was paid to one attorney, 
$1000 to another and $250 to another. One referee was paid $250, and 
another was paid $50. His reports to the insurance department show 
that he received in money borrowed and in the De Soto share of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the insurance building $14,872.89, and that he paid 
out $15,689.55, leaving the sum of $816.66 due him. Tle following table 
is made up from his reports of receipts and expenditures : 


RECEIVED. Paip OvrT. 

Bills payable........-.-.---- $6,100.41 | Costs of court..............+ $216.85 
iE cpschinatshesmona kanes 24.00| General expense ............ 937 30 
Furniture and fixtures....... 121 47| Office expense.............. 9 85 
Sale of building............. Ce. ee eee 121.47 
Office expense.........-..-. 521.64/ Printing and stationery...... 3-70 
Printing ana stationery...... 149.85 | Interest and discount........ 382.69 
Traveling and incidental ex- Attorneys’ fees.............. 460.00 

PONSES...ccccccccccccvccce RESOO!] TRTOTER.. 2c ccccscccccccscccs 25.00 
Interest and discount........ Te ae eee 20.00 
Costs of court, attorneys’ fees Be Dice es..tesecne” 3,640.50 

advanced .......-..eeeeeee GORD) RACHIET 200 ccccesccccsccccs 4,326.96 
General expense......... + 1,275.00| Policy allowances. .......... 5,596.15 

‘i icnttesxeseciscton $14,872.89 ev cncsceveccentens $15,689.55 





An examination and comparison of the items in the above table will be 
found interesting. 

December 31, 1880, was the date of Mr. Heman’s last report to the 
insurance department. In November, 1882, the court issued an order 
requiring him to show cause why he should not be discharged as receiver. 
On the 1st of December he made a return, giving as a reason for not 
closing his administration that he still owed $10,000 on account of ex- 
pense, of which $2500 and about $500 for interest was due James Baker 
for borrowed money; and for further cause that a suit was pending 
against James H. Britton, out of which he expected to realize $13,000, 
January 2, 1883, he was given additional time, and January 12 he made a 
supplemental return, repeating what he had said December 1, and adding 
that there was $2883 more due to attorneys and for costs of court, which 
he expected to realize out of the Britton suit. After that the court record 
is silent ; it shows that in October, 1883, he was discharged as receiver of 
the St. Louis Mutual, but not as receiver of the De Soto, and it is not 
known whether the borrowed money or the latest attorneys’ fees were 
ever paid. The Britton suit failed to pan out, and if the policyholders 
ever realized a cent they never found it out. 

One peculiar feature of the matter is, that the De Soto received only 
$13,229.22 of the $233,536.37 realized from the sale of the insurance build- 
ing. It has never yet been explained why the stockholders did not 
receive one-fourth of the balance left after all claims and expenses were 
paid, although it is claimed they were entitled to it. 

The actuary who examined the policies received $20 for his services, 
and alleges that his report was copied literally by Mr. Shipper, the 
referee, who turned it into court and received $500. He says that $2750 
was paid to attorneys for alleged services, the exact nature of which was 
never clearly defined. ; 

It is also a significant fact that the policy claims of the Atlas amounted 
to $54,000, and the total costs, including policy claims, to $72,000, or 133 
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per cent of the policy claims, while the De Soto policy claims amounted, 
in round numbers, to $5600, and the costs, including the amounts re- 
ported due in Mr. Heman’s last report, were $22,000, or 400 per cent of 
the policy claims. 

Heman left here about three years ago, and is supposed to be some- 
where in New Mexico, engaged in mining. Where the books are is a 
conundrum that the records of the court and the insurance department 
fail to throw any light upon. The court records do not show that Mr. 
Heman was ever discharged from his receivership, and it is felt by the 
department officials that if the books could be found a very interesting 
story could be written from them.— Western Insurance Review. 








MERE MENTION. 





—Dallas, Texas, now has a well-organized paid fire department. 


—Insurance business in Chicago is very dull indeed, and there is an 
absolute dearth of news. 

— Alexander Shearer of Somerville, Mass., has been appointed agent of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

—At Greenfield, Mass., George A. Embury has been appointed agent 
of the Vermont Life Insurance Company. 

—F. W. Wing has been appointed agent at Providence of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


—Thomas McGreever of Lowell, Mass., has been appointed agent of 
the Metropolitam Life Insurance Company. 

—A reward of $500 is offered for the capture and conviction of the 
firebug who has been operating at Canton, Mass. 

—The Oost-Indische Zee-en Brand Assurantie Maatschappij (West 
Indies Marine and Fire) declares a dividend of seventy florins per share, 


—James Newcomb, convicted of arson over a year ago, was sentenced 
at Bangor, on August 22, by the supreme judicial court, to State prison 
for life. 

—A life insurance agent committed suicide in Germany for fear of 
being discharged by the company because he could not drum up suffi- 
cient patronage. 

—The W. H. Burr Publishing Company of Detroit has issued a handy 
pocket chart of co-operative companies. Statistics of 142 co-operatives 
are thus reported. 

—The tontine commission appointed by the Ohio legislature last win- 
ter has prepared a report that is regarded as, on the whole, favorable to 
tontine life insurance. 

—Henry D. Lyman, who a few months ago was elected secretary of 
the American Surety Company of New York, has been promoted to the 
position of second vice-president. 

—Henry T. Smith of Buffalo has died. He was senior member of the 
Buffalo insurance firm of Smith & Germain, which was dissolved about a 
year ago, and since then he had been doing business on his own account. 


—Another insurance company is projected in Paris, La Compagnie 
Internationale Assurances de Paris, to start with a paid-up capital of 
500,000 francs. Beside fire and accident, it intends also to do a banking 
business. 

—The Singapore Mail says that the Sultan Abdul Munin, a potentate 
in the island of Borneo, died a short time ago at the age of 114 years. 
The deceased had been educated in Europe, and besides Dutch, he spoke 
fluently English and Spanish. 

—Danbury, Conn., proposes to have a storage reservoir on the Padan- 
aram stream. There is to be a dam 575 feet long and thirty-eight feet 
high, which will flood seventeen acres and give a storage capacity of 
387,000,000 gallons, at a cost of $20,000. 


—The Society of Firemen for the district of Hanover, Germany, lately 
issued its statistical review of the voluntary fire brigades of the province, 
from which we compile the following: The province contains 2,120,268 
inhabitants and 299,934 dwelling houses; number of firemen, 8973. In 
the district of Liineburg there is one fireman for 102 inhabitants, in 
Hildesheim, 152 ; Hanover, 718 ; Stade, 615 ; Osnabriick, 679; Aurich, 
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6or. All the fire brigades of the province together in 1884 contended 
with 154 large, 34 medium and 29 small fires; 4 forest, marsh and 
prairie fires; 85 false alarms. These firemen possess 225 engines, be. 
sides 24 small ones, the value of which ranges from 360 marks u to 
2790 marks. 

—Owing to Stephen English’s continued sickness, Zavarr Wilmhurst 
long a writer on The Insurance Times, has been called on to do greater 
labor, and his name now appears as editor with Mr. English. The 


latter 
gentleman, of course, is still proprietor of the paper. 


—Fifty thousand one hundred and seventy-six dollars have been 
appropriated by the companies in New York city to defray the expenses 
of the fire patrol for the last six months of 1885, and $15,053 to meet the 
current expenses of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 


—The people of Marseilles waited, notwithstanding the scourge of 
last year, until the pestilence was upon them, and then voted $20,000 
with which to clean their city. The epidemic thus far has cost them in 
money $1,000,000, to say nothing of their loss in life and the sorrow for 
which there is no compensation. 


—The cotton spinning mill of 32,000 spindles, which we stated in our 
last issue as having been destroyed by fire in Grodno Russia, resulted 
in a loss of 1,200,000 roubles, of which 700,000 roubles, or about $385,000, 
was insured. Investigation resulted in proving that the fire broke out in 
consequence of the self-ignition of the cotton in storage. 


—THE SPECTATOR tells a wholesome truth when it says that “the idea 
that the business of fire underwriting can be successfully controlled or 
directed in its details by associations of underwriters is a fallacy.” The 
misfortune with most underwriting associations is that, instead of treating 
of generalities and furnishing information, they go down into the little 
details and meddle with matters that should not concern them.—Cincin- 
nati Price Current. 

—The reports of the insurance companies doing business in Indiana 
for the first six months of 1885 show that it was a bad season for these 
corporations in that State. The number of fire companies doing business 
in the State decreased from eighty-seven to eighty-two. During the six 
months, the receipts of native fire companies from Indiana business were 
$877,675 ; losses paid, $573,186 ; receipts of foreign companies, $199,858 ; 
losses paid, $219,770. 

—The Chicago Board of Fire Insurance Brokers perfected its organiza- 
tion on Tuesday of last week by the election of the following officers: 
President, A. R. Edwards; vice-president, A. W. Howe ; treasurer, C, 
C. Phillips ; secretary, A. Pike. The declared object of the association 
is the mutual protection of the member's business in conformity with the 
rules of the Chicago Fire Underwriters Association and against outsiders 
who do not make fire insurance their principal business. The member- 
ship will probably number about 100. 

—A tremendous conflagration, such as has not been experienced for 
many years in the district, recently laid in ashes a large part of Shore- 
ditch, East End, London. The fire commenced shortly after one o'clock 
in a three-story house in Holywell Lane, and, with incredible speed, 
burned down thirteen large warehouses. Owing to the superhuman 
exertions of the fire brigade and unceasing work of sixteen steam 
engines, the strength of the fire was broken about six o'clock in the ever 
ing. The losses are said to be. tremendous. 


—There appeared last week in the obituary columns of The Philadel- 
phia Ledger notices of the deaths of fifteen persons, five men and ten 
women, who had lived to or beyond the advanced age of eighty years, 
wit.: Thomas Ross Maris, 80; E. Robinson, 81; Samuel R. Nickels, 
Bridget Brady, 82; John Mitchell, 83; Susan Keen, 85; William 
Futcher, 86; Mary A. Rice, 87; Anna H. McGrath, 88; Sarah A. En- 
erick, 90; Ann Thomas Brewton, 91; James J. Barclay, 92 ; Mary ©. 
Spencer, 93 ; Ann Osborne, 95 ; Mary Downey, 97. 


—We respectfully commend to the careful and prayerful consideration 
of the editorial cranks who are continually prating about the heinous 
ness of underground insurance, and also to the State superintendents 
and commissioners of insurance who hold their positions as rewards for 
political services, to an article on page 397 of THE SPECTATOR of August 
20, 1885, commencing with these words: ‘‘ The utter absurdity of legis- 
lative attempts to dictate where and of whom individuals may purchase 
their insurance,” etc. The article is full of good, solid, sound, p 
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common sense, and if those to whom we have above commended it will 
read it, study it and try to understand the correct principles embodied 
in it, we hope at no distant day to have a finale to the parroty pratings 
about underground insurance, an end to unconstitutional legislation 
upon the subject of insurance, and a full stop to the meddling interfer- 


ence and illegal exactions of fees by insurance officials. —Cincinnati 


Price Current. 

—The valued policy bill having been passed by the legislature of New 
Hampshire and signed by the Governor, thus becoming law, managers of 
at least two prominent companies, the Niagara and the Home, have 
notified their New Hampshire agents to discontinue business at once, 
In his letter to agents, D. A. Heald, vice-president of the Home, says : 
“We are aware that the law does not go into operation till January next, 
but want no more business with such a prospective bid for arson and 
fraud as this law holds out.” 

—The officers of the Famous Dry Goods Company of Vicksburg, 
whose stock was burned in the disastrous fire of April 21, have brought 
suit in the Circuit Court for $60,500, the amount of policies issued by 
the following insurance companies: Factors and Traders of New Or- 
leans, Phenix of Brooklyn, New Orleans Insurance Association, Phoenix 
of Hartford, Queen of. Liverpool, Georgia Home of Columbus, Home of 
New York, Germanic of New York, Western of Toronto and Crescent of 
New Orleans, It is stated that the dry goods company will also bring 
suit against some of the companies for defamation of character. The in- 
sured is not willing to accept the adjustment basis that the companies 
have determined on, and hope to get the sympathy of a jury to aid in 
getting more money out of the companies. 

—In the case of Wilmaster vs. the Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, decided by the Supreme Court of Iowa, it appeared that the insur- 
ance company issued to Wilmaster a policy on his life, by which it 
agreed, in consideration of the payment by him of certain premiums 
during his lifetime, to pay his daughter the sum of $1300. Wilmaster 
paid the premiums as agreed, but at his death left a will by which he 
bequeathed to his daughter the sum of $500, on condition that she would 
assign to his estate her interest in the policy, and directed his executor, 
if she refused, to claim the amount of the policy. His daughter refused 
toassign her interest, and the executor sued the company. The court 
held that the company was bound to pay the money to Wilmaster’s 
daughter under the policy ; that Wilmaster could not alter the contract, 
and that the executor was not entitled to recover. 


—An extraordinary case of personification has lately taken place in 
France, but the company which it had been intended to defraud declined 
to pay the amount of the policy and the courts have decided in favor of 
the defendant company, La Metropole (life). In August, 1882, a man in- 
sured his life with the office for £400, to be paid after his death to his 
widow. The medical examination had been favorable to the applicant, 
who died in the month of December following. Since then, a protracted 
inquiry has satisfactorily proved that the man had fora long time pre- 
viously been incapacitated from any sort of work through ill health, and 
could only walk about with the assistance of crutches. The court has 
not unnaturally found that the deceased must have had someone to im- 
personate him on the occasion of the medical examination, and that even 
if he bad himself gone through the ordeal, his declarations were know- 
ingly false, and the policy was therefore void. 

~The Hartford Post says: ‘‘A remarkable Story is current in Phila- 
delphia and Camden, N. J., relative to the dyamite explosion on the river 
Steamer Samuel Felton on the morning of August 17, by which sixteen 
Persons were injured and one killed. The latter was a man named 
Adrian Spear of Camden, who was struck by a large piece of wood, from 
the results of which he died a few days later. It has been discovered 
that Spear, who was a poor man, had accident and life insurance policies 
in his name to the extent of over $30,000, and that one for $3000 in the 
Travelers of Hartford would have expired two hours after the explosion 
took place, it being a two days’ policy, for which he had paid twenty-five 
Cents, He was also a member of nineteen secret societies, which would 
have paid him certain weekly sums in case of an accident which would 
a <a his working, and the majority of which will pay his 
le e rom $1000 to $2000 each. He also had a $10,000 accident policy 

United States Mutual Insurance Company of New York. The 
rion detective agency has been working on the story for several 
but they are said to disbelieve that Spear cau sed the explosion. It 





is thought that the matter is being investigated for one or more of the 
insurance companies who have written policies on the deceased, and the 
case has awakened more than ordinary interest. 

—The cholera is spreading in Spain ata terrible rate, and Dr. Ferrar 
has a great opportunity of proving the value of his inoculation, He 
lately claimed of the Paris Academy the Breant’s “‘ cholera prize,” and in 
substantiation of his claim accompanied it with attested documents as 
follows: In Alcira, having 16,000 inhabitants : inoculated, 2642; rein 
oculated, 7843. Seized by cholera: 303 non-inoculated, 35 inoculated, 36 
reinoculated—total, 374. Cured: 111 non-inoculated, 23 inoculated, 29 
reinoculated—total, 164. Died: 148 non-inoculated, 3 inoculated, 4 re- 
inoculated—total, 161. Beside 49 of the three grades in treatment. This 
document is attested to by twelve physicians. In Benifayo, having 3615 
inhabitants, there were seized with cholera: 45 non-inoculated, 23 inocu- 
lated, 3 reinoculated ; and there died: 40 non-inoculated, 6 inoculated, 
attested to by three physicians. In Cheste, having 5227 inhabitants, 3117 
were inoculated. There were seized with cholera: 54 non-inoculated, 13 
inoculated. 

—The Algemeene Maatschappij Levensverzekering en Lijfrente (other- 
wise the General Life Insurance Society) is not more than five years old, 
says a London exchange, but its progress has been regularly steady, and 
the office has been able to pay every year a dividend of five per 
cent. It has established branch offices in Belgium, France, Germany, 
Austria, Grand Duchy of Luxemburg and the Dutch East Indies. The 
nominal capital is only £100,000, not more than £20,000 being paid up, 
but the company after such a brief term of existence has already been 
able to set apart a reserve of £34,280, exclusive of special reserves for 
extraordinary risks, amounting to £10,500, During the year 1884, the 
number of policies has risen from 1410 to 1766; the sum insured from 
£399.550 to £681,550; the premium income from £15,120 to £26,340. 
The total income, including interest accruing from investments, is £26,780. 
The creditor balance of the profit and loss account was, in 1884, £2005, 
of which £1000 was paid as dividend, £705 added the reserve, and the 
balance carried forward. 

—Pensacola, Florida, is much in need of a system of water-works, and 
the citizens are much worked up on the subject. Estimates place the 
cost of an adequate system at $80,000, but as the city cannot issye bonds, 
or make any contract of indebtednesss to exceed one year in extent, this 
leaves no alternative but to form a citizens’ stock company, and the citi- 
zens committee recommend that such a company be formed at once; that 
the shares be made not less than $500 each, and that all citizens that are 
interested in insurance subscribe for as many shares as they can guar- 
antee the interest upon; that each shareholder be liable for only the 
amount of his subscription ; that bonds, equal to the amount of shares 
subscribed for, be issued, secured by a mortgage on the water-works ; 
that the city shall lease every year not less than eighty hydrants at $60 
per year each, and levy a tax each year to pay for the same, and that the 
coupons of the bonds be receivable for that tax. The city will make a 
mistake if it puts its water supply system into the hands of a private 
corporation. Better go to the legislature and secure special authority to 
construct the system as a part of the public works than to take the chance 
of having it run as a private money-making enterprise. 


—A Canada exchange says: ‘‘A few months ago a movement was set 
on foot for the establishment of a mutual life insurance company by 
the millers and manufacturers of the Province of Ontario, the chief 
objects of which are the prevention by all possible means of the occur- 
rence of avoidable fires, and the reduction of the cost of insurance to 
the lowest point consistent with safe business. The committee appointed 
to carry this scheme into effect is composed of energetic and influential 
gentlemen well known in commercial circles. They have concluded to 
raise a subscribed capital of at least $250,000, on which ten per cent will 
be called up ($25,000). On this paid-up capital it is proposed to pay an 
annual dividend of ten percent. As the earning powers of this sum will 
not be less than six per cent, it will be seen the additional four per cent 
will be a very small tax on the revenue of the company, compared to the 
security it will give and the confidence it will inspire. The rates of 
premium it is proposed to charge will be a cash payment one quarter (25 
per cent) less than the now exacted rates, and an undertaking to be given 
fora similar sum. It is expected that this cash premium will be largely 
in excess of the losses, and the surplus, after providing a reserve fund, 
will be apportioned among the insurers,” 
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Other State Companies Doing Business in New York, 





















































































Last 
>. F mat Divipenp Ly SALE 
34 ' ves a oF Stock, 
NAME OF COMPANY, 83 | S260 | Stock 
S * [Per $r00, Pri 
x, * Fan. i “4 
88<. Date. \PerCt.| Date. (Per 
1SOS- Cent.) 
icultural........----- $100 $500,000 | $126.92 | Jan.,’85| 10 | -------- 200 
poe occa: 40 200,000} 165.57 th "85 oe 150 
American ......--- 50 400,000] 257.53 |*July, ’85 5 Aug. 1, 85 150 
American Exchange-.... 100 200,000] 115.56 |*July,’85| 5 Juneas,’85| 103% 
25 200,000 | 260.03 |*Aug.,’85 6 |Aug.31,°85) 175 
17 153,000 | 222.04 ule’ "85 7% |June 4,'85| 160 
100 200,000 | 390.23 |fJuly, '85 ~ ¢ eee 200 
20 300,000 | 203.21 |*July,’85 1% |July29,’85| 122% 
7° 210,009 | 172.75 |*Aug.,’85 4 {April 2,’85) 118 
100 250,000} 13¢.25 |*July, 85| 5 |July29,'85| 120 
25 200,000} 165.46 |tAug.,’85 2 jJjuly 7,'85 120 
100 1,000,000] 253.52 |*July,’85 7.70| Aug. §,’85| 225 
40 300,000} 310.05 | Apr., ’85 7% |Aug. 1,°85| 240 
100 200,000 | 126.96 * July, ’ ’85| 3 |Dec.19,'84) 80 
30 200,010| 131.59 |*Aug. 185 3% | Oct. 24,’83| 100% 
50 200,000} 132.48 *July,’85 5 |Aug.26,’85| 10734 
17 204,000} 123.06 aly. (8s 3 |Aug. 5.’85) 80 
100 1,000,000 | 268.99 s july. (85 7 |Apr. ab ’25| 215 
50 1,000,000] 156.73 |*July. 85 5 |July31,’85| 126 
10 200,000} 431.94 *July,’85 5 |July 30,’85| 240 
50 200,000} 152.67 |*July,’85 5 |Junez7,’85) 110 
25 200,000] 225.53 |tApr.,’85| 10 |May1s,’ ’85| 220 
100 200,000 | 109.31 *July, 185 3 Aug. 5,85) 71 
15 150,000] 172,24 |*July,’85 53 |Jan. 7.'85| 105 
50 1,000,000] 145.94 |*July, "85 5 |July28,’85) 124 
100 | 3,000,000] 138.06 |*July,’85| 5 |Aug.20,°85) 123 
50 500,000} 100.50 | July, ’83 3. |july 13,'85 56 
30 200,010] 232.72 |*Mar. ’85 5 |Junert,’85| 122% 
| 
Kings County-..-..---.... 20 150,000] 216.52 sJuly.,85 ro |Apr.21,'85} 205 
Knickerbocker ..........| 30 210,000| 146.54 |*July,’85 3 |July29,'85| 85 
La Fayette....... wae FS 150,000| 121,69 |*July,’85 4 |Aug.28,’85) 85 
Long Island......-..-..- 50 300,000] 124.50 |* July, ‘35 5 |May 28,85) 104 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2.... - 100 100,000 | 105.89 |*July,’85 5 |Sep. 13./84) 125 
Manuf’rs and Buildersc_.| 100 200,000] 153.54 J uly, "85 2 |Junero,’85| 105 
Mechanics .......--...-- 5° 250,000] 110,35 »'85 5 |Mar. 7,'85| 823% 
Mercantile ..........---- 50 200,000} 107.69 |* july, 85] 3 |Dec.24,'84| 63 
Merchants -....---..---- 50 200,000} 153.17 | July,’85| 4 |Aug. 6,'85) 104 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 148.81 squly »'85 5 |Jan. 13,’85] 160 
Montauk. 50 200,000} 127.24 |* july, ’85 5 |june 39/85 95 
Nassau-....... 50 200,000 | 193.41 *July,’ 85 5 |May28,’85] 145 
National ..............-- 37% 200,000} 128.05 |*July,’85 4 |Feb.25,’85] 86% 
New York Bowery-.-.--. 25 300,000} 184.92 |*July,’85]; 6 jAug. 5,'85| 126 
New York Equitable ....| 35 210,000] 264.79 |*July,’85 6 | Jan. 23,’85| 1474 
New York Fire.......... 100 200,000 | 120.04 |*Aug. '84 4 |Aug.17,’85} 65 
500,000} 166.29 |*July, ‘85 5 |June 8,85] 138 
350,000 | 124.88 |*Apr.,'85 3 |May2z2,’8s5| 108% 
200,000} 269.31 |*July,’85| 6 |Aug.26. '85| 16114 
200,000] 131.75 |*July,’85| 5 |Junerz," 85| 110 
200,000} 133.67 * july,’ 85 5 Dec. 3,’84| 109% 
150,000 | 235.98 | *July, ’85 6 |Feb. 4.85] 145 
1,000,000 | 164.09 |*July,’85 s |Sept. 1,’85| 132 
200,000! 109.71 | July,’85/ 3 |Mar. 4,’85| 106 
200,000| 163.78 |*July,’85 3 onan 130 
200,000} 171.77 |*Aug.,’85 5 | Aug. 74/85 120 
200,000| 160.75 |*July,’85 34 |Apr. 15,85) 94 
500,000} 101.28 | Aug.,'85 2 |June 6,85} 50 
350,000} 102.53 | Aug.,’84| 2 |Juner2,’85} 51% 
200,000} 131.69 |*July, 85 4 |Mayag,‘85| 116% 
100,000 | 118,06 |*July,’85 S Lettiesnoce 108 
250,000| 188.41 |*July,’85| 5 Aug. 3,'85| 12734 
300,000] 168.19 |*Aug.,’85| 5 Aug.14,'85| 125 
250,000 | 275.71 |*july,’85| 10 |Aug. 5,85) 228 
| 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
| 
Net Last Sy 
Ss Book |  Diyiwenp S32 
S83 | cepitar |Value a Paip. NBE 
NAME OF COMPANY. <3 pital | Stock SHS 
¥ Paid up. | Soy 
é> "Jona sad 
‘an. 1, | sys 
1885. Date. |Per Ct. £4 
a America, Toronto .......-..- 50 $500,000 | $188.61 |*July,’ 85 3 1:2% 
Western, Toronto......-...-.-..--- 20 490,000/ 150.91 |* July, ’83 12 135 
*Semi-annual. f Quarterly. $ One per cent each month. § On increased capital. « De- 


voted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage 
ers pays two per cent quarterly, d Marine only in New York State, 


¢ The Manufacturers and Build- 





NAME OF COMPANY. 





pa 
American, Boston....... 
American, Newark....-.. 
American, Philadelphia 
American Central, St. Louis 

Atlantic F. and M., Providence.... 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh.... 
California, San Francisco..........- 
Citizens, Cincinnati 
Citizens, Pittsburgh... -ccccoccccce 


RE ae a ee 








Citizens, St. 
Commercial, San Francisco. 
Concordia, Milwaukee. 
Connecticut, Hartford 


Eliot, Boston... wccaccoccecccncsce 
Equitable Ff. and M., Providence... 
Fire Association, Philadeiphia aida 
Fire Ins. Co. , County of Philadelphia 





Firemans Fund, San Francisco....- 
Firemens, Baltimore ......-..------ 
Firemens, Dayton....... 
Firemens, Newark......-. 
Franklin, Philadelphia.... 
German, Pittsburgh -...-.-.-.------- 

irard F. and M., re Philadelphia. 
Hartford, Hartford.........-- 
Home Mutual, San Francisco. 


Ins. Co. of North America, Phila.... 
Ins, Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 
Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 
Mechanics, Philadelphia............ 
Mercantile Cleveland-............-- 
Mercantile Fire and ate Boston 
Merchants Providence............- 
Merchants, Newark.......-.--<<<0- 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit ....... 











Milwaukee Meehanics, Milwaukee-. 
National, Hartford 
Neptune F. and M., Boston 
Newark, Newark 
New Hampshire, Mancheste 
North American, Boston........... 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee 
Orient, Hartford 
Pennsylvania, Phila...........-.... 






Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh.......... 
Peoples, Pittsbur; 
Pheenix, Hartfo 
Prescott, Boston 
Providence- Washington, Providence 
Reading, Reading-...--.-....---.- 
Security, New Haven 
Spnn eld f. and M.. Springfield .. 

Spring Garden, Philadelphia......- wad 
St. Paul F. and M., St. P. 
Sun, San Francisco bovonne 
Traders, CRicags..cec<coe 
Union, Philadelphia . ae 
Union, San Francisco 
United Firemens, Philadelphia. .... 
Washington, DOE scncviccnoncecess 
Western, Pittsburgh pagewebnmemena 








Par Value 
of Stock. 




















Net Last %. 
Book Divipenp ih 
Capitar \V eine of eisai : } 
Paid up. Porto) sy 
‘an. I 
= ‘| Date. \Per ct. is 
ee) 
$4,000,000 | $174.11 |t July,’85| 5 
00,000] 147.01 |* Jan, '85 5 aK 
600,000} 240.79 ar.,’85 | 10 16 
400,000 | 201.66 * Apr. "8s 3 : 
600,000} 128.43 |*Jan., "85 5 e- 
200,000} 105.53 tJuly,’ 85 3 5 
250,000 116.41 |*july,’84 3 136 
600,000} 115.63 |t july,’85| 115 
200,000} 137.62 July, "85 | §2 108 
500,000] 101.13 |* July, ‘8s 3 106 
200,000} 189.07 |*July,’85| 3 | 1125 
200, 135-73 |tJan., '85 I 135 
200,000} 145.49 |* Aug.’ 85 4 12 
000,000 | 124.16 |* July, '8s 4 1 
300,000} 198.477|*July,’85 | 5 
200,000} 136.59 |*Apr.,’85 5 123} 
300,000; 116,86 |*J ly,’85 3 100 
$00,000 | 235.76 |*July, 85} 20 | 520 
490,000] 121.60 |*jan.,’85 | 30 120 
750,000 | 129.94 HS bh "8s| 3 135 
378,000 | 125.33 uly, + 3 17 
250,000 113.82 |f Jan., 2 150 
600,000 | 255.07 |* July, "§: 6 200 
400,000 | 300.38 /t July, ’85 5 330 
200,000] 141.02 |*July, ’85 6 190 
300,000 | 280.46 ofa y’85| 6 305 
1,250,000 | 198.35 |*July,’85 | 10 265 
300, 183.60 |$ July, ’85 1 139 
3 ,000 | 204.29 |*July, '85| 10 330 
200,000} 194.71 |* July, "8s 5 127 
250,000] 136.27 |*July, 85 4 152 
250,000} 136.68 |*July, "85 4 160 
200,000] 118.43 | July,’ 85 5 110 
400,000 | 143.15 |* May,’85| 5 135 
200,000 | 126.53 |*July, 85 3 100 
400,000] 185.18 |* july, ’85 5 45 
200, WORGO | Socecces on 104 
200,c00 | 427.86 |*July, ’85 5 si 
1,000,000] 142.57 |*July, ’85 5 120 
300,000 | 116.13 |*Apr., 85 3 100 
250,000] 219.15 | Jan.,’85| 10 135 
$00,000} 142.81 |*Jan., 85 4 140 
200,000] 123.79 |*Apr.,"85| 3 101 
600,000} 135.65 | Jan., 85 5 135 
400,000 107.34 |*July, 85 2 75 
400,000 | 325.44 ion »'85| = § 210% 
200,000 99-11 |*July,’ "84 4 112 
,o00 | 121.52 |*July, 85 3 148 
2,000,000] 138.63 it uly "8s 3% | 170 
200,000} 107.79 r., 85 3 100 
400,000] 105.27 *July, "84 4 104 
250,000] 137.16 |* July, 85 4 45 
200,000 | 122.40 |*July, "85 3 100 
1,000,000] 123.64 |* July, ’85 5 164 
400,000] 192.61 |*July, ’85 8 259 
500,000 | 153.32 |*July. ’85 5 125 
300,000} 115.22 |t July, ’85 2% | 100 
500,000} 161.31 |t July, "85| 2% | 12 
375,000] 101.25 |*Oct., 184 3 oe 
750,000 | 115.09 it July, "85 3 m5 
300,000} 117.24 |*Mar.,’85 3 130 
1,000,000] 105.56 | July, 84 3 300 
300,000] 124.21 |* May,’85/ 4 126 























English Companies Doing Business in New York. 























pw Amount 
Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY, Value of Up Per Latest Prics. 
Stock. Share. 
—ooiO 

z F £ 5. 4. 

Chey oF LatnBtt.cccccesaqoccccesonce 10 I hie: 15 
Commercial Union.............-..- 5° 5 16 “ : 

Fire Insurance Association........-.. 10 I a 12 

eee = getesces 120 50 63 oo 
mperial Fire 100 25 151 ms “ 
cashire.... 20 2 . 17 6 
OSE | ee 10 2 3 13 
Liverpool and London and Globe... 20 2 24 15 - 
London Assurance........---------- 25 12% 59 os - 
London and Lancashire Fire........ 25 2% 6 I 3 
London and Provincial.............. 20 I 3 -- o 
North British and Mercantile....... 50 16% 3t 10 “ 
100 5 4 7 6 
100 12 75 -- ng! 
eoe on 223 o- mn 
10 I 2 6 “ 

20 28 L7 
Sue Fire EE ea on be ee o- 
Scottish Union and National........ 20 I 2 10 6 
United Fire Re-Insurance.......... 20 8 iz 10 La 


